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MARCH ON, MY SOUL. 





By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 





March on, my soul, nor like a laggard 
stay. 

March swiftly on, yet err not from the 
way 

Where all the nobly wise of old have 
treod— 

The path of faith made by the sons 
of God. 


Follow the marks that they have set 
beside. 

The narrow, cloud-swept track to be 
thy guide; 

Follow and honor what the past has 
gained, 

And forward still, that more may be 
attained. 


Something to learn and something to 
forget: 

Hold fast the good and seek the better 
yet; 

Press on, and prove the pilgrim-hope 
of youth, 

That creeds are milestones on the road 
to Truth. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Melbourne, Aug. 29.—For the 14th 
time the Legislative Council of Vic- 
toria today» rejected the proposal to 
confer the right of suffrage on women 
passed by the popular branch. 


Among the twenty-seven candidates 
recently admitted to the bar in Port- 
land, Me., was Miss Ethel S. Walton, 
daughter of Hon. S. J. Walton of Skow- 
hegan, former State Senator and for- 
mer member of the Governor’s coun- 
cil. She was born in Skowhegan, is 
a graduate of the local high school, a 
graduate of Lasell Seminary of Au- 
burndale, a graduate of the shorthand 
department of the Burdett Business 
College of Boston, and last June re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B. from the 
Boston University Law School. At the 
latter institution Miss Walton took a 
three years’ course in two years. She 
is very popular in young society, and 
numbers friends in many cities and 
towns where she has been a guest. 
Miss Walton received much instruction 
from her father, who is the senior 
member of the law firm of Walton & 
Walton, and for the present she will 
remain in his office. 

Twelve of the leading women of 
Ridgebury, Conn., turned out in a com- 
pany to paint the new fence which sur- 
rounds the cemetery. The men having 
built it with lumber purchased by the 
women, balked at painting in midsum- 
mer, with the season’s haying to be 
done. 


Three hundred and fifty telephone 
girls employed in the central exchange 
of the Chicago Telephone Co. struck 
last week. Seven thousand telephones 
in the business district were out of 
service. The cause of the strike was 
an order issued by the company direct- 
ing the girls at “central” to enter the 
building through a rear door, which, 





in order to reach, they were compelled 
to go through a passageway 100 feet 
long. The girls declared that the 
passageway is muddy, even in the day- 
time, and dark, slimy and slippery at 
night. There are three saloon en- 
trances on the alley and the girls 
declared that they were annoyed 
by the hangers-on of these places. 
The demand that the order relating 
to the rear door be changed was re- 
fused, and the girls struck. 

The Japanese have apparently come 
to the conclusion that women make 
better teachers than men. Fifteen 
years ago, the women preparing for 
the profession of teaching were only 
20 per cent. of the total number. To- 
day they constitute 85; the demand for 
women as instructors is much greater 
than that for men. The number of 
girls who receive a regular education 
is e‘'ght times what it was a decade 
ago. There is also an ever-increasing 
invasion of business offices; in some 
of the largest houses in Tokio and 
other cities, most of the clerks are now 
women. 

Miss Mary Halley, state factory in- 
spector for Massachusetts, has arrived 
home, after a trip abroad, where she 
inspected a great number of factories 
on the continent. This tour of in- 
spection was made at the request of 
Governor Guild. 

At Leominster, Sept. 7, Miss Mary 
Ann Lincoln, who celebrated her 100th 
birthday, Aug. 3, died peacefully in the 
house where she had lived all her life. 
She is thought to have been the oldest 
person of the Unitarian faith, having 
become identified with the church in 
1822. The aged woman retained her 
feculties to the last. 

Mrs. Marilla Ricker, of Dover, N. H., 
has been for many years a prominent 
worker for equal suffrage, making the 
pertinent claim that as long as women 
can be hanged under the laws they 
should be allowed a voice in making 
them. Her stationary is stamped as 
follows: “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tryanny. 1 hereby protest 
against against the injustice of being 
compelled to pay taxes without hav- 
ing a vote to protect my property.— 
Marilla M. Ricker, Dover, N. H. 
WOMEN AND CITY HOUSE-CLEAN- 

ING. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

“Once upon a time all reforms be- 
gan in the East and swept onward 
toward the wild West, which wasn’t 
supposed to know it needed reform- 
ing. Now the order of things is re- 
versed. Take the subject of city 
housecleaning. Boston and New York 
look as dirty as they like and feel 
pleased to have it so; it is Denver, 
Chicago, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
and New Orleans that have a regular 
spring cleaning on a day set by the 
mayor, when streets, alleys, back 
yards and sidewalks are cleaned, to- 
gether with any other thing of the 
kind that needs it. Denver a year 
ago, at the call of Mayor Speer, thor- 
oughly cleaned al] its downtown 
streets and alleys, painted all poles 
used in its fire and police systems, 
placed new and improved refuse cans 
at street and alley crossings, and pri- 
vate citizens looked over their own 
property and neighborhood, to the 
great improvement in health, order- 
liness and taste. Mayor Dunne of 
Chicago selected May 7, and cailed 
upon householders to gather up tin 
eans and other rubbish at the end of 
each lot in readiness for garbage col- 
lectors to take it to the dump; he re- 
quested school principals and teach- 
ers to get the school boys to clean up 
the vacant lots: fiftv policemen were 
appointed to remind householders of 
the city regulations concerning the 
disposal of waste: the superintendent 
of streets organized his men so that 
the whole city was served with col- 
lecting wagons to take away rubbish. 
Two policemen have been assigned for 
each ward to prevent the littering of 
streets and alleys and assist the super- 
intendent of streets in keeving the city 
clean. Social settlements did even 
more than their share in the clean- 
ing. Under the guidance of Vrs. 
Esther Falkenstein, of Armitage ave- 
nue settlement house, over 1.0% echil- 
dren in that neighhorhood attended the 
meeting called to arrange for the work: 
©. lieutenant was annointed for each 
block, and the children living in it 
had orders to report to him the work 
done in cleaning up rubbish: the lien- 
tenont then made his renort to the 
settlement house. Kitehen e¢arden 
work was also taken un. Mrs. Falken- 
stein gave seeds and directions to 500 








children, and through the summer she 
visited the various yards. Hull house 
had last year an organization of over 
1,000 children to work at getting their 
surroundings clean, but that one day’s 
great work was changed this year to 
a band of about 200, who are to see 
to their own back yards. Hull House 
sold window boxes at 15 cents each. 
Caildren throughout the South Side 
are interested in home garden ex- 
hibits. Why do not eastern cities fol- 
low suit?” 

One reason why the West has taken 


the lead in this line may be because 
it gives women a freer hand and more 
voice in public affairs than the East. 
In Denver, women have had the full 
ballot for thirteen years, and have 
used it energetically in behalf of clean- 
ing the streets and beautifying the 
city, In Kalamazoo, the cleaning up 
of the city is notoriously due to the 
women, led by Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane. In New Orleans, since the last 
Constitutional Convention, women tax- 
payers have had a vote at tax elec- 
tions, and it was the Women’s Sewer- 
age & Drainage League, headed by 
Miss Kate Gordon, that carried the 
day for the special tax to give New 
Orleans improved sewerage and drain- 
age, and a pure water supply. 

Chicago has put a woman, Mrs. 
Paul, at the head of the street-clean- 
ing work in the most important busi- 
ness district of the city, with excellent 
results. No wonder that Jane Ad- 
dams and almost all the women of the 
Chicago settlements are petitidning for 
a ¢linse in the new city charter to 
give women the municipal vote! Miss 
Addams says: 

A city is in many respects a great 
business corporation, but in other re- 
spects it is enlarged housekeeping. 

Mav we not say that city house- 
keeping has failed partly because wo- 


men, the _ traditional housekeepers, 
have not been consulted as to its mul- 
tiform activities?’ A. S. B. 





RIGHTS OF FRENCH WOMEN. 





Under the heading, “The Rights of 
Women,” Le Matin, Paris, of July 7, 
145, says editorially: 

The new Chamber of Deputies will, 
henceforth, include a new committee; 
that for the Defence of the Rights of 
Women. We have requested its origi- 
nator, Mr. Henry Cheron, Deputy from 
Calvados, to have the kindness to ex- 
plain, in an article, his aim and ideas. 
This article is intended especially for 
our women readers; but the men are 
not forbidden to read it. 

The article is as follows: 

A great deal is being said of the 
social and democratic work which de- 
volves upon the new Chamber. How 
can the defence of women’s rights be 
forgotten in this line of work? 

For a long while, our laws have 
imposed upon women disabilities or 
inferiorities of every description, edu- 
cational, political, civil and economic. 
The legislation which has opened to 
them secondary and higher education 
is insufficient, since admission to cer- 
tain careers is rigorously denied them. 
From a political point of view, can it 
be reasonably explained why women 
who are amenable to all our laws 
should have no control over statutes 
which bind them and their fortunes? 
At the most, they have been given a 
vote for judges of the tribunals of 
Commerce. Otherwise, they have no 
Share in popular sovereignty. 

Our French legislation, when com- 
pared with foreign laws, is very much 
behindhand on this as on many other 
points. 

In England, women take part in 
municipal elections. The law gives 
them the elective franchise for dis- 
trict and county councils which cor- 
respond to our councils of the arron- 
dissements and to our general coun- 
cils. Everyone knows that through- 
out the greater part of Australia the 
electoral rights of the two sexes are 
identical. Finally, must we remind 
our readers that in America, for sey- 
eral years past, a large number of wo- 
men have exercised political rights? 
The legis!ature of Wyoming, one of 
the United States, has published a 
Statement affirming that woman suf- 
frage has “helped to banish crime, 
pauperism and vice from the State, 
has ensured peace and order at elec- 
tions, and has given the State a good 
government.” 

Here at home we are still engaged 
in arguing and discussing these prin- 
ciples, which have been put in prac- 
tice elsewhere. Women have not the 
right to vote Half the nation thus 
remains deprived of sovereignty. Suf- 
frage is not yet universal. 

The position of our women before 
our civil law is no less obnoxious. 
There is no need to speak of the num- 
% > 








erous formalities which hinder mar- 
riage, and render the conditions of 
divorce more burdensome; of the ques- 
tion of the dowry, so formidable to 
the daughters of the people; of the ab- 
solute power of the husband; of the 
abuses of the community system, 
which imposes itself with full powers 
upon the poor woman, married with- 
out a contract, and which puts under 
the control of the husband all the re- 
sources of the household. 

If she is obliged to work for a liv- 
ing, she has not the right to her own 
wages. She has no remedy against 
the abuse of marital power in appro- 
priating her property, except tne sepa- 
ration of goods, “la separation des 
biens,” a remedy difficult to apply, 
which is made effective only after a 
long, legal process, and one throwing 
more or less disorder into the family. 

In general, the legal incapacity of 
the married woman is absolute, and 
with regard to us, as a people, one 
could well repeat the famous saying 
of John Stuart Mill, so often quoted: 
“Marriage is at present the only slay- 
ery recognized by the law.” 

The question of women's rights is 
no less pressing from an economical 
and social point of view. The devel- 
opment of machinery has taken the 
working woman from her _ home. 
Hence she must work in the great 
factories, deprived of sufficient air 
and in unhygienic surroundings. Of- 
ten she receives only starvation wages. 
Moreover, what a life is hers! 

Does she become a mother? She is 
compelled, at the time when she most 
needs repose, to give herself up to the 
most painful labor, until the very last 
moment. Then she must rise again 
from her couch too soon, risking thus 
her future health, in consequence of 
which, she finds herself unable to fur- 
nish the newly-born with the maternal 
nourishment so indispensable to the 
life and development of the child. 

And, if, while a mother, she be- 
comes a widow, she will have to pro- 
vide, alone, for the maintenance of her 
young children, as well as her own. 
No social obligation secures an insur- 
ance by the deceased. The widow is 
left to the chance of public aid, which 
is purely optional. 

Therefore, from whatever point of 
view we consider the question, the 
claim of women presents an undenia- 
ble character of legitimacy and of ur; 
gency. Would not a Republican Par- 
liament, a product of Democracy, hon- 
or itself by making a place as large 
as they merit for the problems which 
concern women? 

We have so believed. Two of my 
most respected colleagues, M. M. Ger- 
ald and Francois Carnot, myself also, 
are boldly taking the initiative in the 
formation of a “parliamentary group 
for the protection of women’s rights.” 
This group will have for its purpose 
the study of all questions concerning 
women under the different points of 
view which have just been named. 

In short, woman must be defended, 
and she will be, modestly perhaps, but 
with energy and conviction. We shall 
be too happy if we can bring it about 
that it can no longer be said to the 
representatives of the people that men 
make the laws only for themselves. In 
a Democracy they should be made for 
rad hap thes om yee, Mesdames, who 

i suffered too long. 
Henry Cheron, 

as Deputy of Calvados. 
Translated by Mrs. Wm. Keith. 





WHAT IS RELIGION? AND 
OTHER STUDENT QUESTIONS? 
Talks to college students. By Henry 
S. Pritchett, President Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Boston and 


New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1906. Price, 1.00 net. 


President Pritchett, in this little vol- 
ume, addresses “the students whose 
friendship and fellowship form the in- 
spiration of a college president's life.” 
Like the institution over which he pre- 
sides, the author is practical. He rec- 
ognizes that among the young men of 
today “the pressure of the common- 
place and the utilitarian tends to 
crowd out the larger and deeper ques- 
tions of philosophy, religion, and ser- 
vice.” So he asks five questions suc- 
cessively—“What is Truth? What is 
Religion? What is the Science of Re- 
ligion? What is the Significance of 
Prayer? Ought a Religious Man to 
join a Church? The answers given to 
these questions are admirable in sub- 
stance and in statement. They cannot 
fail to impress the reader. It would 
be well if a copy of this book could be 
placed in the hands of every young 
man and woman in every college. It 
would affect the after life of thous- 
ands. 

H. B. B. 
A BENIGHTED EDITOR. 

Henry Labouchere, the aged editor 
of Truth, is intensely opposed to equal 
rights for women, and has been reliev- 


ing his mind by calling the women 


who want to vote “He-Females.” But 


epithets are not arguments. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Helen Gould has decided to 
abandon her residence at 579 Fifth 
avenue, New York, which was for 
many years the home of the late Jay . 
Gould . The immediate neighborhood 
has been steadily invaded by business 
within the last five or six years. 

Mrs. Emma Lampert Cooper is at 
the head of the committee of judges 
named to pass on the merits of the 
pictures exhibited at the seventeenth 
fall exhibition of the New York Water 
Color Club. <A prize of $200 will be 
awarded to the picture selected by the 
jury as the most meritorious water 
color. 

Miss Charlotte Knollys (pronounced 
Knowels) bed-chamber woman _ to 
Queen Alexandra, has held her office 
for more than 40 years as constant 
companion and’ faithful friend. The 
royal family, which is greatly given 
to nicknames, has for many years 
ealled Miss Knollys “Chatty.” She 
was the friend and confidante of the 
young princess of Wales, and has 
wholly identified herself with the roy- 
al family. She is said to be a wonder- 
ful linguist, a fair artist, and a choice 
skater. 

The Queen of Portugal, besides en- 
couraging her people to improve their 
dairies, has for several years been 
studying the soils in her kingdom with 
a view to grape culture. To do this 
she visited the vineyards, great and 
small, and noted the conditions of 
those that were flourishing, and in- 
cidentally made the acquaintance of 
the owners and their families. She 
has sought methods by which the soil 
may be improved, and also sought out 
the vines best suited to the climate, 
ali wic. an eye to the benefit of the 
people. - 

The Countess of Minto, who did so 
much to extend the work of the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses in Canada, has 
undertaken a similar work in India, 
where her husband succeeded Lord 
Curzon as governor-general. In re- 
sponse to an appeal made by her a 
fund of over sixty thousand rupees has 
been raised for the purpose of pro- 
viding trained nurses for Northern 
India. This movement is intended, 
not only for the benefit of the native 
population, but for that of English 
residents as well, as many of the lat- 
ter suffer great hardships for want of 
skilled nursing. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
legal adviser of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, says 
there are still eight States in which 
wives either have no control or only 
partial control of their own property, 
and in 16 States in which tuey have 
no control over their own wages. In 
some States the law of courtesy still 
prevails, by which the husband has 
the use of all the wife’s estate during 
life, and even after her death should 
she have given birth to a living child. 
In these same States the wife has only 
dower in her husband's real estate— 
that is, the use of one-third of it after 
his death. And there are only 13 
States in which the mother is co- 
guardian with the father, of their 
minor children. 

Miss Mary ©. Dickerson has been 
devoting her time to the study of the 
frog. The result is The Frog Book, 
perhaps the most unusual of Nature 
publications. For years the toad and 
the frog were neglected by Nature stu- 
dents and readers. Miss Dickerson, 
however, now furnishes an authorita- 
tive work on the subject. The origi- 
nal manuscript of this book included 
toads and frogs of the north-eastern 
States only. It was amplified until it 
covers the whole continent. Years of 
painstaking effort were necessary for 
this book. The color plates were made 
from photographs from life. Some of 
the plates represent eight or ten nega- 
tives. They were colored from the 
living material by Herbert L. Guild of 
Providence, who worked under the su- 
pervision of the author. There are 
many fine drawings in the book to in- 
| dicate the food and enemies of frogs 
and toads. These, too, were made 
| from photographs from life. 
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MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 26th Annual Convention of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Saco, October 2 to 4 
inclusive. Miss Gail Laughlin will de- 
liver the convention address. 

Persons entitled to vote will be the 
General Officers and Director, Life 
Members, Chairmen of Standing com- 
mittees, the President, one delegate at 
large, and one delegate for every ten 
paid members and majority fraction 
thereot. 

All persons eligible to entertainment 
are requested to communicate with 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, Saco, as soon 
as possible. Entertainment will be 
furnished on the Harvard plan. The 
public is cordially invited, and tra- 
ternal delegates from other societies 
will be welcomed. 

Our motto is “In Order to Establish 
Justice.” In a Republic women should 
register their opinions at the bellot 
box on the same terms as men, and 
we know that elsewhere the ballot in 
the hands of women has advanced 
education, temperance, protection for 
children and the family—the funda- 
mental principles of social order. 

Let as many as possible members 
and friends assemble to review the 
past and work for the future 

FANNIE J. FERNALD, 
President. 
BURGESS, 
Secretary. 


ANNE 





OBJECT LESSON IN CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati is suffering from a short- 
age of water, amounting in Mt. Au- 
burn to a water famine. The women 
of the city are up in arms. According 
to the Times-Star, the city authorities 
have the experienced engi- 
neers who have had of the 
water works, and have replaced them 
with incompetent men, appointed as a 
reward for political services. The new 
men do not know how to run the en- 
gines, and although the city has lately 
put in a new water plant at great ex- 
pense, the housekeepers are almost 
without water. 

A number of prominent women de- 


removed 
charge 


cided that something must be done 
about it. They went to the city hall 
and protested, without result. Then 


then asked the public officials chiefly 
responsible for the water 
come to a meeting of women and ex- 
plain. The Times-Star says: 

“At the mass meeting of Mt. Auburn 
women, held Saturday morning at the 
residence of Mrs. Bentley Matthews, 
the logic and determination of a body 
of some forty women of prominence 
practically put to rout all the evidence 
of efforts to supply water to that sub- 
urb which had been brought to the 
meeting by Mr. John W. Hill, superin- 
tendent of the water works; Mr. Marx, 
president of the Board of Public Ser- 
vice and Mr. Hill, jr. Mrs. Bentley 
Matthews presided over the meeting 
with a skill and decision which would 
have done credit to her husband, who 
is a distinguished lawyer. The meet- 
ing was hot—very hot—and at times 
threatened to get out of the control of 
the presiding officer, but there was 
but one argument put forth: “Until 
this summer Mt. Auburn has had a 
sufficient water supply—now we have 
practically none.” 

Superintendent Hill, President Marr 
and Councilman Wiebking advanced 
conflicting theories to explain the wa: 
ter famine, and tried to shift the blame 
from one to another, while the indig- 
nant housekeepers threatened a “wiatiel 
if not done 
quickly. Hopes were held out that ina 
month or two there might be plenty 
of water. This dismayed the 
who declared that they could not possi- 
bly wait so long. 

Failing to get any comfort here, a 
delegation of leading women went be- 
fore the Council Committee. 

Miss Marie Cole of the Orphan asy- 
lum said: 

“We have been practically without 
water for four months. True, on some 
days, there would be a niggardly sup- 
piy, but usually there was little or 
none for our institution and its little 
wards. Many of our children have 
tonsilitis, the result of poor water and 
improper facilities since the shortage.” 

Miss Pierce, superintendent of 
Christ hospital, said: 

“We have been hampered for four 
months by the shortage of water. Sick 
people have suffered, there has at 
times not been sufficient water for 
bathing purposes, and time and again 
we have had to fall back upon a sup- 


works to 


mob”? something were 


ladies, 


ply of bottled water purchased in lieu 
of the water the city should furnish 
us. We must have immediate relief.” 

Miss Effie Traber of the Auburn ho- 
tel said: 

“For four ‘months we have had to 
worry along with an inadequate wa- 
ter supply. Our patrons have been in- 
convenienced: the house has been in 
constant danger of fire, and we have 
been put to much labor and anxiety.” 

Others in the delegation were Mrs. 
Bentley Matthews, Mrs. Leopold Burk- 
hardt, Mrs. John Gallagher, Mrs. 8. C. 
Cooper, Miss Lottie O’Neill and Miss 
Bertha Baur, of the Conservatory of 
Musie. 

All the women told the same story. 


At last accounts, no relief was in 
sight, and the Board of Public Service 
was being freely called the Board of 
Public Stupidity. 

With whatever department of the 
city government the blame for the 
trouble may lie, it seems clearly due 
to bad politics, and it ought to bring a 
large increase of membership to the 
Cincinnnati Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. When impure politics in New 
York led to an impure milk supply, 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman point- 
eq out that politics were “not ‘outside 
the home,’ but inside the baby.” The 
Cincinnati women are now having a 
painful object lesson to the same ef 
fect. 

A. 


S. B. 





ONE TEAM AND A COW. 
in the New York 
for August 16, shows 
ean break out a new 

We give a few brief 


Inez A. Codman, 
Independent 
how a woman 
path for herself. 
extracts: 

“As I stepped from the train a 
tidy little woman accosted me with a 
bright smile. 

“Shall I drive you down*’" 

I looked at her amazed. She flushed 
and stepped back. “IL have a team and 
thought perhaps—” 

“Of course,” [T hastened to 
while the liveryman scowled. 
you take the checks also?” 

She assented glndly, and a moment 
later I was scanning her trim protile 
us we sped behind her big s'eek horse. 


reply, 
“Will 


“Please,” I said, “have you really 
opened a livery?’ 

“I have.” 

“Well, well, how good that is! Do | 
you like it? How did you begin’? 


Please tell me all about it.” 

“Well, at first I just accommodated 
my neighbors by bringing them to the 
depot. [ had a team, and it was not 
eusy to word to the livery from 
our part of the town. They offered to 
pay me, and I accepted: thereby get- 
ting a little spending money and see- 
ing a bit of light on my problem.” 

“What problem?’ [ demanded. 

“Simply this: How to increase my 
income in this little country village 
You see my father and mother live 
with us and my husband's business 
does not pay well enough to support 
us comfortably, and our son wants to 
vo to college. e ° ° 

“Your mother does the housekeep- 
ing?” 

“Yes, and this vear I have hired a 
maid to help her.” 

“Well, to pay all one’s daily living 
expenses considered a success in 
this world.” 

“But I have done more than that. 
I had no capital, to begin with, but 
one team and a cow, and IT now have 
eight horses and carriages, besides an 
omnibus, all bought from my _ prof- 
a 

I did not wonder at her preferring 
the driving along the = surf-bordered 
road to the stuffy heat of a boarding 
house kitchen. _— 

I have watched our little livery wo- 
man all summer. She is as busy as a 
whole hive full of bees, and her face 
is as cheery as the sunlight. I have 
to catch her at the depot and corner 
her to get my questions answered. . 

“Are you having a good season’? 


ret 


is 





was the last one. 

“Fine. I have bought four new 
horses and carriages, and they are 
going all the time. If nothing hap- 
sens the boy shall go to college this 
all, and perhaps I'l get my house en- 
urged, too.” 

The train whistled 
down the platform. 

I entered one of her carriages, and 
vazing at the long line of the teams 
thought, “All this from one team and 
i cow, 

Industrial success of women like the 
above is not uncommon. Such 
wil! be multiplied a hundred 
when women become voters. 


Be. BB. 


I 
f 
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and she sped 


cuses 


fold 


IN HONOR OF ELIZABETH BLACK- 
WELL. 


The Rochester Democrat and Chron- | 


icle announces that among legal no- 
tices printed recently one stating 
that the Practitioners’ society of 
Rochester had applied to the supreme 
court to have its name changed to the 
“Blackwell Medical society of Roches- 
ter” in honor of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, the first woman physician grad- 
vated in America, a fact for which 
this country has long. felt a_ proper 
pride. Dr. Blackwell, who is now S85 


is 


years old, lately returned to her own 





people, after a very long absence of 40 








years. Dr. Blackwell's brother, Henry 
B. Blackwell, and his daughter Alice 


Stone Blackwell, are editors of the 
Woman's Journal founded by Lucy 
Stone. Dr. Blackwell's life is thus 
outlined :— 


She founded the National Health So- 
ciety of London, and aided in estab- 
lishing the London School of Medicine 
for Women. After 1860 she has prac- 
ticed in London and Hastings. Dr. 
Blackwell is the author of six books. 
The doctor was born in Bristol, Eng., 
1821. Coming to this country when 
she was only 11 years old, practically 
all her education was received here. 
She attended private schools in New 
York. After teaching in Kentucky and 
North and South Carolina, she vainly 
sought admission to different medical 
colleges. Persevering despite these re- 


fusals, she gained entrance in 1847 to, 


the medical school in Geneva, since 
merged in Syracuse university. Her 


graduation was followed by study in 
Paris and London. She again came to 


this country and established herself 
as a physician in New York. She and 
her sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


founded the Woman's Medical college 
of the New York Infirmary. She reg- 
istered for the practice of medicine in 
England in 1859. She had given lec- 
tures there the year previous. 

The Practitioners’ Society, which 
legally changed its name Saturday, is 
made up of about 30 women jhysi- 
cians, was organized in 1887 and in-cor- 
porated 1893, and has called jtself by 
what will be its new name, the Black- 
well Medical society. since it issued 
its list of officers and its bv-laws for 
1906, F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S VOTE IN NEW ZEALAND. 





Public life is extraordinarily pure. 
Corruption or mismanagement in pub- 
lie office is almost unknown. The 
success of all the reform measures has 
been due as much to the men who 
have administered them as to the 
mensures themselves, while no small 
degree of credit belongs to the people 
of the colony, because of their law- 
abiding character and their willing- 
ness to give fair trial to new statutes. 
Notwithstanding the fenrlessness 
with which the New Zealanders have 
cut loose from the established eco- 
nomic order one finds among them a 
cvrious strain of conservatism. For 
instance they gave the ballot to wo- 
men thirteen years ago, and the wo- 
men use it and cast almost as high a 
percentage of votes do the men. 
Mr. Seildon told me that he did not 
think his government could have ear- 
ried » good deal of its social legisla- 
tion without the help of the women 
voters. But they have not yet given 
to the wife her joint right in the home, 
and Premier Seddon was being 
sovndly rated when I was there he- 
‘suse he was advocating such a mens- 
vre —From “A New Civilization,” in 
The Craftsman for September. 


iis 





WOMAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. 





The Japanese woman is the last of 
her sex who would be accused of hav- 
ing woman’'s-rights aspirations—she is 
supposed to be a paragon of submis- 
self-effacement. But Mr. 
Ludovie Naudeau, writing in the Paris 
Journal, extensive 
woman’s-rights in 
existence in Japan and that it is con- 
stantly growing: He says: 

“The movement was started by a 
few women in the upper ciasses who 
had come in contact with Muropean 
life. Their object here was to free 
their compatriots from fam:ly_ tute- 
Inge and marital slavery, to develop 
the sentiment of responsibility and in- 
dividuality, to strengthen the passion 
for liberty and to stimulate the will. 
Thus it happened that at the same 
time Socialism was born in Japan the 
womian's-rights movement came into 
existence. 

“Among the women who are devot- 
ing their lives to the liberal profes- 
sions and among the female students 
the revolt is now complete, and just 
how deep the rift is may be inferred 
from the fact that a short time ago a 
number of Tokyo girls refused to mar- 
ry unless they were first permitted to 
meet and know their future husbands 
Other girls have come out boldly and 
declared that they did not intend to 
marry at all, and that they feel the 
marriage bond to be entirely incon- 
sistent with free, individual life. An- 
other significant event was a strike in 
the latter part of 1905 of girls em- 
ployed in a cotton mill at Kuranagi— 
these zirls, to the number of some 
nine hundred, boldly marched out to 
the demand of shorter hours and high- 
er wages. For the Japanese woman 
to do this, however, means far more 
than the average European can sur- 
mise, although this is a fact among 
many similar ones which go to prove 
that the Japanese woman of today is 
far different from what she was ten 
years ago. Naturally the propaganda is 
meeting opposition in a country where 
woman has been systematically ground 
down for centuries, and it is not pos- 
sible to achieve emancipation quickly 
or without a struggle. But as Japan 
develops along modern lines, as she 
makes her army and navy stronger, as 
she builds railroads, mills, and schools, 
just as surely will modern social and 
ethical movements be started and un- 
folded. Of these. Socialism and femi- 
nism are distinct working forces in 
Japan today.”—The Literary Digest. 


sion and 


says that a very 


movement is now 





THE HOUSEHOLD FILTER. 

What can we do in the private home 
to stop the entrance of the disease 
germ, provided we believe danger ex- 
ists? The sanitary experts say that 
no small filter which allows a good 
stream of water to pass removes bac- 
teria. In the sale of such filters and 
the belief in their efficiency lies peril 
to the public, who so often believe that 
a couple of inches of sand or charcoal 
preserves them from all harm, As a 
matter of fact, expert engineers are 
practically agreed that 18 inches of 
sand above drains, and that well cov- 
ered with the sediment filter, are nec- 
essary to obtain efficiency. Some of 
the larger household filters are effi- 
cient when filled with fine filtering 
matter’, such as sand stone and in- 
fusorial earth, which only allow water 
to pass drop by drop. These are 
usually provided with either storage 
reservoirs joined in a_ series of 
filters so that a quantity may be ob- 
tained at once despite the slow rate 
of filtration. One simple safeguard is 
always at hand, and should never be 
forgotten—the boiling of the drinking 
water. No precaution is better in Time 
of epidemics. One point should be 
made clear, individual protection can 
never possess a fraction of the value 
than belongs to municipal control, any 
more than the individual fire-extin- 
guvisher can compete with city depart- 
ment.—Hollis Godfrey, in the Septem- 
ber Atlantic. 


or 





MISSIONARIES WIVES. 





The Right Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, 
formerly missionary bishop of Wyo- 


ming and Idaho, tells some amusing) 


anecdotes in the Outlook of Aug. 11 
which show that even in missionary 
camps, among miners, cowboys and 
Indians it is not good for men to be 
alone. Salaries are so small and the 
roughness of social life so undesirable 
for women and children that the good 
bishop felt compelled to insist that 
the who came to assist him in 
his missionary work 
married. So he says: 

“When, in 1887, I found myself the 
Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, it was 
evident that if any advance was to be 
made, recruits must be secured. 
case was so desperate that I felt dis- 
posed to take almost any earnest and 
godly one, whether an ordained clergy- 
man or not. 

“At this time I received a letter from | 
a young Irishman who informed me} 
that he had just read in tue Ecclesias- | 
tical Gazette that I was the youngest 
bishop in the American church and 
had the largest diocese; that I was 
sadly in need of men, and that salary 
was a matter of indifference to him 
as his great object was to save souls. | 
I was fully assured by letters of well- | 
known dignitaries that the young man | 
was sincere and sent him $50 to help) 
defray his expenses. In anticipation | 
of his coming I arranged with the peo- | 
ple in a coal mining town in Wyoming | 
to receive him as their missionary. | 
The salary, even when supplemented 
by a small grant from the Board of | 
Missions, was small; but the little 
flock was delighted at the prospect of 
having a pastor settled among them. 
My only regret was that his stipend | 
was necessarily so inadequate, but I 
hoped that, being all alone, he could | 
with economy manage to get on. | 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when | 
not long after I received a letter from | 
him stating that my draft had reached | 
him, and waile it was entirely unex- 
pected, yet it was none the 'ess ac- 
ceptable; that he intended to sail in 


men 


less than a week; and that, owing to! 


“the mildness of the climate and the 
salubriousness of the air,” of which he 
had read in the encyclopaedias, 
proposed to bring a wife along with 
him. This was almost too much even 
for episcopal patience; but I was pow- 
erless. Already my young friend and 
his bride must have sailed. It was 
impossible to head him off by cable. 


I hastened over to the mining camp, | 


and met in the evening at the com- 
pany store, around the _ stove, the 
prominent men of the little flock, and 
laid before them the sad predicament 
in which I found myself. Now what 
could be done? The wife was surely 
coming. Immediately the mining boss 
spoke up: 

“Look here, Mr. 
right. Don’t you worry about that 
young wife. The one thing this here 
camp needs is a nice lady. We're glad 
he’s going to bring his bride. We can 
raise «wice as much money for her as 
we can for the parson. I'll go around 
among the boys, and I know many of 
them will double their subscriptions 
when I tell them the good news. We'll 
take care of them all right.” 

So I was in a measure comforted. I 
then began to be apprehensive about 


the severe climate in that bleak Wyo- | 


ming camp, where the wind howled 
continuously, and snow might be ex- 
pected almost every month in the 
year. 
friend had been reading about South- 
ern California and the tropical regions 


must come un-| 


The | 


he | 


Bishop, that’s all | 


It was evident that my young | 


| 

| of America, and supposed he was com- 
|ing into a land smiling with plenty 
and abounding in luxuriant flowers 
and vegetation. When he actually ar- 
rived and got off the train in the midst 
of a raging blizzard, it is said he 
| looked around with evident dismay 
| and inquired: “But where are the 
| ‘poineapples’?” But whatever disap- 
pointment the weather may have 
caused him and his charming young 
wife, there was no disappointment for 
the people themselves. He proved to 
be a jewel, and soon won the hearts 
of the miners and their families; and 
as to the young wife, she was greatly 
beloved. In the fullest sense she was 
a helpmeet to her husband, unselfish, 
gentle, devout, scrupulously neat as a 
housekeeper. The humble rectory 
soon became the center of refining and 
elevating influences in the little com- 
munity. After they had been there 
some months, I made my first visita- 
tion to the mission where the young 
man had done such excellent work. 
Having received with much modesty 
my most sincere commendation, he 
said: 

“Bishop, would you like to secure 
another Irishman?” 

“Indeed, I should be delighted,” I 
answered, “if he is at all like you.” 

“Oh,” said he, “but he is far supe- 
rior to me. He is an excellent preach- 
er and most successful. He is one of 
my co-workers in the Primitive Meth- 
odist Society, and is a most eloquent 
man.” 

“But,” I inquired, “would such an 
able man be willing to come?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “he is most anx- 
ious to come. I have written him 
about the work and the country, and 
he longs to join us.” 

“But,” I continued, “have you to!d 
him of the small salary and the se- 
vere climate, and all the discourage- 
ments which surely await him?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “he knows it 
all; but such difficulties do not dis- 
hearten him in the least. He is full of 
the missionary spirit.” 

Finally, after satisfying myself that 
| his friend was a worthy and useful 
man, I said: 

“One more question, my brother. Do 
you think he is such a man that ‘the 
mildness of the climate and the salu- 
briousness of the air’ will induce him 
to bring a wife along with him?” 

“Indeed he is,” he replied. “That is 
just the point. He is engaged to my 
wife’s sister.” 

Of course the prospect of getting 
two excellent missionaries instead of 
one led me to send another draft, and 
soon his friend came. 

I placed him in a very discouraging 
coal camp. He was there for several 
years, and his salary was very small. 
Now and then as I met him, he would 
| hint about his “loneliness,” and inti- 
mate that he would like to get mar- 
| ried; but I felt it my duty to advise 
him to wait until he should have a 
better place and a more comfortable 





income. One day he came to make me 
a visit. Before leaving, he took my 
wife into his confidence, and begged 


her to use her influence with me to 
induce me to a.low him to go to Ire- 
land and bring over a wife. He told 
her he was engaged and had been for 
five years, showed the young woman's 
picture, and said she was anxious to 
join him and help him in his work. 
My wife urged him to go to my study 
and tell me the whole story, assuring 
him of my sympathy and cordial con- 
sent. But he declined to do so, say- 
ing that I was much opposed to my 
young clergy getting married on such 
small salaries and bringing a wife ta 
such wretched places as mining camps, 
He implored Mrs. Talbot to say noth- 
ing to me until he had gone, and then 
to break it to me gently. So, when my 
genial young guest had departed, I 
was duly waited upon, and promptly 
yielded to every demand. 

A few weeks later I found myself 
the guest of the young missionary in 
his little sixty-dollar shack. I said: 

“And so you are engaged?” 

He blushed, and replied, ‘Yes, Bish- 
op.” 

“And you want to go over to Ire- 
land and get her?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“Are you sure she will come back 
with you?” 

“Oh, yes; we have been engaged for 
years, and I get letters from her every 
week. Here is her picture,’ show- 
ing me the picture of a beautiful young 
woman. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, 
“that this lovely girl has promised to 
marry you and come to this camp?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied; “she 
| eager to come.” 

“But, my brother, do you realize how 
expensive it will be? It will cost a 
great deal of money for you to reach 
New York from here; and then there 
is the passage over to Ireland, and the 
voyage back for two, and the long 
journey from New York to Wyoming.” 

Still undismayed, he said: “I have 
figured it all out, and I have the 
monev?” I asked. “Where did you get 
it? You have been receiving only 
eight hundred dollars a year.” 

“Oh, I have saved it up, Bishop,” he 
replied. 

“You have!” said I. “Then evident- 
ly I have been paying you too much.’ 

He laughed heartily, and then I con- 
gratulated him, commended his rare 
financiering and good management 
and told him I would gladly add a 
small check to show my appreciation. 

“But,” [I continued, “now, my dear 
' fellow, I hope you are perfectly sure 


is 


| 
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she will come back with you. You | 
have been gone a long time, and the 
girls are sometimes a little uncertain. 
Just think how horrible it would be, | 
after spending all that money and | 
cherishing this beautiful dream for | 
years, were she to change her mind.” | 

He took my facetious remarks good- | 
naturedly, and laughed at the very | 
idea that such a thing could possibly 
happen. This conversation took place 
early in September. 

The following October I was attend- 
ing the General Convention in Balti- 
more. Sitting at my desk in the 
House of Bishops, the page brought 
me a number of letters. Among them 
I recognized the familiar handwr:ting 
of my young friend, and an Irish post- 
mark. Opening the letter, I read as 
follows. I quote the latter from mem- 
ory, but substantially as I received it: 
“My dear Bishop:— 

“T have a sad, sad story to tell you. 
You remember you warned me lest the 
young lady to whom I was engaged 
might deceive me. On reaching Ire- 
land, I went at once to the town in 
which she lives. She knew I was com- 
ing. As I was on my way to her 
house I met some of my old friends. 
One of them said: ‘We are so glad to 
see you, but have you read yesterday's 
paper?’ ‘What paper?’ I asked. ‘Why, 
our town paper, in which it is an- 
nounced that your girl is engaged to 
another man,’ mentioning his name. 
At first I thought they were joking. 
but with much earnestness they as- 
sured me it was true. Still I cou!d 
not believe it. I determined to go and 
see for myself. When I reached her 
home, she did not receive me as cor- 
dially as I had expected, and scon she 
told me what had happened. She said 
that she had waited and waited untii 
hope deferred had made her heartsick 
and that, besides, she had always 
loved the other young man. It was a 
staggering blow. Think of the cruelty 
of it! She had waited until I actually 
got back to crush my heart with dis- 
appointment. Life seemed no longer 
worth living. I wished that the 
ground might open and swallow me 


up. I hardly knew which way to 
turn. My mother did all she could 
to console me. She told me I onght 


to congratulate myself that I had made 
such a narrow escape; that the girl 
never was worthy of me, and that she 
always feared she might serve me in 
some such manner. She added: ‘Now, 
my son, cheer up. Do not think of it 
any more. I et no one know whet has 
happened. There are just as ¢ood fish 
in the sea as were ever caught. Do 
not mope around and d’s‘ress your- 
self about that girl. Here is some- 
thing that will interest you,’ showing 
me an invitation to a reception to be 
given me that week by my old friends 
and neighbors. I told my mother that 
I simply could not go to any recep- 
tion; that I felt more like going to 
bed; that my heart was broken. But 
she urged me to go; reminded me that 
I was young and that life was before 
me; that I must be brave and meet 
the world with courage; that not to 
go to the reception so kindly given 
would cause serious offense and call 
for explanations which wouid be em- 
barrassing; that I simply must go. 
And so, Bishop, I went. There were 
many of my old friends present. Of 
course, in a way, I was glad to see 
them, but I was in no frame of mind 
to enjoy anything. It required a terri- 
ble effort to keep up. But, as the even- 
ing advanced, I met a young lady 
whom I had known as a child. Dur- 
ing my absence she had grown to wo- 
manhood. Oh, Bishop, I wish you 
could hear her play the piano. Such 
exquisite touch I never before heard! 
Then her voice! As she sang some of 





those beautiful hymns, like ‘Abide 
with Me’ and ‘Lead Windly Light,’ 


it just seemed to me I was in heaven. 
Gradually I began to forget my sor- 
row. I lingered, and she sang on. 
When I left, I asked her if I could not 
come over the next morning and hear 
some more music. She said she would 
be glad to have me do so. So I went 





again. I then asked her if I could not 
come again in the afternoon. She said | 
certainly I could. And then, B'shop, 
it occurred to me what a splendid mis- | 
sionary she would make; and I 
thought of you. I knew you would 
have no respect for me if I did not 
bring a wife back with me. Sol at 
last asked her if she did not want to 
be a missionary and go back with me. 
She said she did; that she had always 
wished to be a missionary. So we 
ealled in the old folks, and they gave 
us their blessing, and we are going to 
be married early in October, and leave 
at the same time I originally intended | 
for America. Just one thing more, | 
Bishop. Please do not let my people | 
know that I am not bringing back the | 
same girl I came over for.” 

In this instance again I am most} 
grateful to relate that no mistake was | 
made. Say what one may about the | 
suddenness of it, a most kindly provi- | 
dence must have guided our young) 
friend and more than compensated | 
him for his disappointment. 














CATHOLICS FOR LIMITED DI- 
VORCE. 
In Buffalo, at a meeting of the 


American Federation of Catholics, a 
resolution was adopted defining the 
position of the federation on the ques- 
tion of divorce. It recommends the | 
enactment of laws granting a separa- | 
tion or limited divorce in those States | 
which have no such laws, and in States | 





| sion, 


which grant absolute divorces the fed- 
eration asks that the applicant be al- 
lowed to ask for a limited divorce on 
the same grounds under which an ab- 
solute divorce is granted. Limited 
divorce in extreme cases is recom- 
mended. 





MUST STOP BINDING GIRLS’ FEET. 





According to late advices, the im- 
perial edict of the Empress of China, 
issved several vears ago, and calling 
upon Chinese fathers and mothers to 
stop the unnatural custom of binding 
their daughters’ feet, has not been 
obeyed with the enthusiasm that the 


Empress wishes At a recent audi- 
ence with several viceroys from dis- 
taunt provinces the Empress learned 


that her edict had been, in many cases, 
absolutely ignored, and in others had 
heen obeyed only half-heartedly. The 
Empress was angry, and she is said 
to have given her ministers an un- 
yweasant half-hour when she _ ealled 
them before her for an explanation. 

As a result, the Grand Council of the 
Empire has determined to enforce the 
edict by issuing a rule that will force 
the practice to stop. The rule has 
ivst been promulgated, and it states 
in no uncertain language that any 
male member of a family where the 
feet of the female members are bound 
is barred from holding oftive under the 
public service until he can show that 
the Empress’s demand has been satis- 
factorily complied with. 

In view of the fact that the public 
service class is one of the largest in 
China, and, outside of the nobles and 
mandarin class, is the most important 
and influential, the army, navy, yub- 
lie works, railroad, telegraph, consu- 
lar, diplomatic, and government bureau 
officials being taken from it, the order 
of the Grand Council will have a most 
far-reaching effect Social prestige 
has for years depended upon the bind- 
ing of the feet of the females. With 
the abolition of the practice in 
large a circle, it is expected that it 
will in a short time be stepped. The 
coolies, farmers, fishermen and work- 


sO 


ing classes in general do not follow 
the practice, for the women must 


work, Sometimes being almost slaves. 

The new order of the Grand Coun- 
cil was pleasing to the Empress, and 
she pointedly told some of the nobles 
and mandarins who happened to visit 
her at the time, that she would per- 
sonally see that the order was. ob- 
served in her own househo'd. This 
caused consternation, for no high-hborn 
woman of China would think of not 
having her feet hound. What the out- 
‘ome will be is now a question of ani- 
mated discussion. 





PIONEER REMINISCENCES. 





Washington, DD. C., 1906. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


I would have it known to your sen- 


Sept. 4, 


ior editor, as a dear friend of many 
years and life-companion of one of 
the noblest women I ever knew, and 


auiso to the readers of the Journal, that 
although silent in the revent past, my 
heart is still with you and the heroic 
host still marching on 

It was not for lack of zeal, or of 
faith unfaltering, that I have not been 
found on every available platform, 
and a contributor through the liberal 
journals to the great end of Woman's 
Emancipation—the equality of women 
in the social state, in education, in the 
church and before the law,—equality 
with me as sacred it was at the 
hearth established by my parents, in 
whom the divine goodness and beauty 
dwelt in all possible fullness. With 
them the wish of either was liw unto 
the other, and discriminations against 
women in church and world were con- 
sidered hateful proofs of remaining 
barbarism. 

The departure from my dear coan- 
try home and college in Central Ohio 
to Cincinnati for professional studies 
in law and medicine, and the coming 
thither of that Heaven-appointed ad- 
voeate, Lucy Stone, though in them- 
selves fortunate circumstances, were 
in no sense conditions of right views 
on my part. I did not require conver- 
A fair measure of reason, a strong 
sense of justice, a recognition of what, 
in the nature of the cease, is fairly due 
to the physically weaker yet morally 


as 


and spiritually superior sex, remem- 
brance of the great tenderness, skill 
and patience with which a mother, 


who seemed not only faultless but di- 
vine, had cherished me in childhood— 
all these, strengthened and illumined 
by that inspiring sentiment beyend 
the gift of speech, which, for want of 
: better term, is known as gallaniry, 
were sufficient to make me, even in 
youth, a champion of woman in her 
struggle with the unjust, cowardly, 
and brutal laws and usages of men, 
not only in the world at large, but al- 
so in this great Republic, with its 
much-boasted “Liberty and Equality.” 

The advent of Lucey Stone in the 
forties and early fifties was neverthe- 
less a visitation to he remembered. 


In the fnll vigor of youth, personally 


attractive, charming in conversation, 
and a persuasive speaker, she satisfied 
the reason and won the hearts of 
many at the very first hearing. De- 
nied collegiate opportunities by her 
native Massachusetts, she had made 
the most of the fullest privileges at 
Oberlin, and so began her splendid 
career well equipped by culture, as 
well as rarely endowed and consecra- 
ted. . 

At Cincinnati she wae on the border 





‘iine of negro slavery, yet spoke of lib- 
erty for every son and daughter of 
Adam and Eve with a power and 
charm of manner that made admirers 
and friends of many a Kentucky slave- 
holder and many a “Buckeye” scorner 
of “woman's rights,” whom curiosity 
had induced to listen. She had in a 
large degree the gifts of those other 
Bay State orators, Phillips, Sumner 
and Parker, who spoke with such ex- 
ceeding power, had known them per- 
sonally, felt their sympathy, and 
shared their inspiration. 

I can never forget an afternoon 
with her during her first visit at the 
beautiful home of prominent friends 
she had won. It was on a command- 
ing height, with immediate surround- 
ings and distant views of city, river 


and Kentucky hills that were very 
charming. But more inspiring still 
was the talk of Lucy Stone, as we 


sat under a widespreading maple tree 
and dwelt on the dignity and glory of 
the better day when there should be 
no slave, black or white, man or 
woman, under the American fiag or 
under the sun, when Justice, white- 
robed and serene, would sit in every 
council of city, state or nation, and 
would dictate every rule of action, 
every usage of society, every law, and 
rightiy modify every constitution— 
aye, and urged in concert the need 
of organization, local, state and na- 
tional, to this supreme end. 

Had fortune but half favored, I 
would then and there have dedicated 
both time and substance to Freedom's 
‘ause. 1. did, soon after, share in 
forming the great political party 
which prevented the further extension 
of negro slavery; bore in this cause 


with more than common zeal the 
standard of the gallant Fremont 
throughout four of the great States: 


was first, as far as [ know, to pub- 
licly nominate the immortal Lincoln 
for president (at the Wisconsin State 
Fair of 185%; and have lost no whit 
of my soul’s devotion to the yet great- 
er eavse of Woman's Emancipation— 


bave indeed sneken for it as often 4s 
opportunity offered. 

Meanwhile, thank Heaven, that 
‘uuse has made great progress, and 
‘ounts with confidence on yet greater 
gains ere long, even a victory com- 
plete ‘ere the Iapse of many years, 


possibly within the lives of some now 
living, since to the vo'ce of reason, ¢x- 
perien-e in four of the States has now 
added her solemn sanction. 

Honors great and enduring for the 
heroic pioneers! In spite of ridicule. 
contempt, and even violence. they have 
struggled for the right Their names 


will be forever precious. But, after 
all, personal honors find but smell 
place in the thoughts of those who 


earn them. The cause in which they 
led is not alone the cause of woman. 
It is also the cause of man, who needs 
its triumph much as she. Nay. 


as 


more, it is the cause of God, who loves | 


the highest good of all, and must in 
time be sacred in the eyes of all men 
who are capable of corre:t rensoning 
ind just judgment—of all who love 
the honor of the Republic and crave 
the Universal Good. 
Most cordially yours. 
JOHN W. HOYT. 


A WOMAN DOCTOR IN SIBERIA. 





A letter from a revolutionary agita- 
tor just now touring through Siberia 
on a mission, has been communicated 
to a representative of the London Ev- 


ening Standard and = St. James's 
Gazette. The man writes: 
“It is curious how the news of ar- 


rival of convicts spreads all along the 
line days before the trains are due, 
despite the secrecy observed by the au- 
thorities. Then the population crowd 
to the station to encourage the unfor- 
tunate ones with comforting words 
and to pray for them. 

In certain Siberian villages they 
toll the church hell when the train 
enters and the people, in the field or 
at home, stop work and say a prayer 
for the exiles’ souls. 

“In one 
very sad 


hospital I came 
case. Mle. Olga 
was a doctor who had graduated at 
Paris University and afterwards de- 
voted her time, energy, skill and for- 
tune to the poor in Moscow. She had 
opened # small dispensary and hospi- 
tal in which the working people found 


across A 
Yakovley 


free treatment. She counted many 
friends among the intellectuals, and 


was an enthusiastic student 
problems. 


of social 


“This proved her undoing, for after 
the Moscow rising her hospital was 
visited by two severely wounded revo- 
lutionary leaders. When the police 
cime to make inquiries about them 
their names were withheld by the 
courageous lady, with the result that 
au sentence of ten years’ exile in Si- 
beria was passed upon her. 

“She arrived at Marim in January 
and was forced to work in the mines. 
Her constitution could not stand the 
severe toil, and an old chest trouble 
manifested itself and developed into 
consumption. Only after she had 
fainted repeatedly under the load of 
the wheelbarrow was she brought to 
the hospital, where she is now lying 
at death’s door at the age of thirty 
years. 

“The martyr on her deathbed in a 
Siberian convict hospital has not yet 
lost her courage and her last wish is 
to see the first day of Russia's free- 
dom, after which she wili die wil- 
lingly.”” 








A SHAKER TRIBUTE. 





of 
the 


Written for the last Birthday 
Susan B. Anthony, and read at 
North Family Memorial Meeting. 


By Cecein De Vere. 


Thou wert a shaker of life’s wrongs, 


Their citadels to be o’erthrown, 
With courage that to faith belongs, 
And fortitude by martyrs shown. 


We count 
deeds, 
Not e’en the toil in open fields, 
Nor wayside planting of the seeds, 
Nor what return the ocean yields. 


thy years but not thy 


We know thy hand was never slack 
Beside all waters, on all plains, 

It did the work that cannot lack 
The hundred-fold of promised gains. 


Of aspiration, thought and prayer, 
Incessant labor, strain and stress, 

Perp'exing burdens hard to bear, 
We may not even faintly guess. 


How estimate through adverse days 


Thy steadfast effort, quenchless 
zeal, 

The hope that shed the watch-fire’s 
blaze, 

And truth like burnished, flawless 
s:eel? 


These virtues rare, like laden ships, 
Pass in review at sunset time, 

In splendor that escapes eclipse, 
And keeps the glory of thy prime. 


That wondrous day of thorough test! 
When agitation proved its power: 
When stern convi-tion forward 
pressed, 
And evolution seized the hour. 


Thy brave companions strove as one, 
Their peerless weapon “inward 
light,” 
With them thy victory was won, 
With thee, their triumph marked its 
might. 


United were that noble few 
Who for emancipation rose, 

And prophesied for freedom new, 
While menaced by a world of foes 


Wi'd surged the mobs in anger dretd, 
Fierce as the “multitude” that cried: 
Yet from that group none trembling 
tled, 
And none that sacred cause denied. 
Opponents said: “Put down the band 
Of brawling women! who are they? 
Wow dare they hold ideals grand, 
Or see that ‘tyranny has sway? 


How dare they set a vine for fruit, 
Or speak by intuition taught? 
They were commanded to be mute, 


For knowledge must from man be 
soughs.” 
Ah. how the years laughed down in 
scorn, 
And from their path the barriers 
hurled; 


As they went forth to meet the morn 
That now enlightens all the world. 


That morning fair comes to thee now, 
Love, honor, gratitude, she brings: 
And while they crown thy worthy 
brow, 
The Future lifts her harp and sings. 





HUMOROUS. 





Clara—I dislike to see people make 
spectacles of themselves. 

Claude—Oh, IT don’t mind it. 
can see through them easily 
they do.—New Orleans Picayune. 

Aunt Govcsehberry—Where is Charles 
going to, Mabel? 

Mahel—He's going for another dip, 
Auntie. 
A. G.—Another dip! That's two this 
morning! I'm afraid. mv dear, he 
must be what they call a dipsomaniace. 
—Scraps. 


One 
when 





PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical Profession 


to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
Boston, Mass 





The Advocate of Peace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
. ten or more, 50 Cents a Year 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society 
31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 





Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 


These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


7 Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon, Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


Florence 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 
Order National Suffrage Head. 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 


from 











Gloves at 75c 





144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 


F. Fisk 


per pair. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE WIND. 





There’s music in my heart today; 
The Master-hand is on the keys, 

Calling me up to the windy hills 
And down to the purple seas. 


Let Time draw back when I hear that 
tune—- 
Old to the soul when the stars were 
new— 
And swing the doors to the four great 
winds, 
That my feet may wander through. 


North or South, and East or West; 
Over the rim with the bellied sails, 
From the mountain's feet to the empty 

plains, 
Or down the silent trails— 


It matters not which door you choose; 
The same clear tune blows through 
them all, 
Though one heart leaps to the grind 
of seas, 
And one to the rain-bird’s call. 


However you hide in the city’s din 
And drown your ears with its siren 
songs, 
Some day steal in 
notes, 
And you leave the foolish throngs. 


those thin, wild 


God grant that the day will find me 
not 
When the tune shall 
thrill in vain, 
So long as the plains are red with sun, 
And the woods are black with rain. 
—The Outing Magazine. 


mellow and 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Illinois. 


At the Sixteenth Annual Chautau- 
qua Assembly held during the month 
of August at Lithia Springs, Shelby 
County, Illinois, Miss Belle Kearney, 
of Mississippi gave two excellent lec- 
tures on August 22 and 23 

The subject of the first was “The 
New South,” and was an eloquent por- 
trayal of that section in the present 
and past. Miss Kearney is a most elo- 
quent woman, with a rich, full voice. 
She advocated, as she loses no oppor- 
tunity of doing, the extension of suf- 
frage to women. 

Miss Kearney, in her second lecture, 
spoke of Russian civilization, and de- 
lighted her audience again with her 
grasp of her subject. 

Dr. Carolyn Geisel, of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, one of the oldest 
and best friends of the Chautauqua 
at Lithia, was present throughout the 
assembly, and with her assistant 
Miss Hawver, gave health talks and 
cooking lessons that were very help- 
ful and always drew a large audience, 
and Miss Olive Morton, of Effingham, 
did most excellent work with the chil- 
dren in the kindergarten. 


Ohio. “ 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

It has been my great pleasure to be 
present at three meetings of our Deer 
Creek, O., Equal Suffrage Club (of 
which I am a member) during the 
month of August, and also to be pres- 
ent at the annual banquet given by 
the club. This usually takes piace in 
September, but was hastened this year 
that I might be able to attend, an 
honor I appreciated. 

To say that D. C. E. 8S. C. is wide 
awake puts it mildly. It is brimming 
over with energy and a desire to do 
all in its power to help the cause 
along. It may be of interest to new 
clubs to describe the manner in which 
it works. 

We are about ninety members, men 
and women, and are divided into three 
divisions. So many points are given 
to each member for prompt attendance 
and these are forfeited if late. So 
many more points for dues promptly 
paid. At each meeting the programme 
for the meeting two weeks hence is 
given out, and those who respond are 
given so many points, say four for 
an article read or recited, five for an 
original paper, ete. All these points 
are credited to the proper divisions, 
and at the end of the year the division 
gaining the most points have nothing 
whatever to do at the banquet. (This 
has been my good fortune the past 
two years.) The second best division 
have to prepare the programme for 
the banquet, and the third have to do 
the cooking. The banquet clearly 
proved that they were equal for it if 
they did fail in number of points, and 
the contempt they displayed at offers 
of “help” from the other divisions 
clearly proved their courage to put 


their shoulders to the wheel. It 
is surprising to see the amount of 
interest in the subject this theme 
has awakened, and the good grace 
all display in their defeat as 
well as the determination with 
which each begins the next year’s 


work. Other objects are also be- 
ing introduced to gain points and 
all, in the end, to heln the cause. The 
banquet was held at the spacious home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Yerkes and the tables, 
had their banks of golden yellow 
center pieces, golden rod napkins, 
souvenir cards with a hand-painted 
sunflower. and vour name thereon lay 
at each plate. Great huge bunches of 
yellow flowers adorned all the porch 
posts, and vases of the same were at 
the steps. The day was an ideal one 
the dinner could not haye heen better. 
and the programme prepared by see- 
ond best division was creditably got- 
ten up indeed. So efficient were some 
of their papers it made us winners 
quake, and feel that we shonld have 





to bestir ourselves if we hoped to win 
out again. And lastly the bringing 
together of neighbors and old friends, 
some of whom drove from miles away, 
all working for one good aim, was 
indeed a lasting pleasure for all pres- 
ent. L. 8. W. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 7, 1906. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Dr. Harriet French, famed as a tem- 
perance advocate and the oldest wo- 
man doctor in Philadelphia, died last 
week, aged eighty-two years. She was 
born in Philadelphia and received her 
education in the public schools. She 
became a school teacher, but subse- 
quently studied medicine. She was 
graduated at Hahnemann College at a 
time when women physicians were 
so few that they excited comment. She 
received the second woman's degree 
ever conferred. For more than fifty 
years she was president of the Phila- 
delphia County organization of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Elizabeth P. Rogers, a summer 
resident of Peabody, has donated $5,- 
OOo to the trustees of the Josiah B. 
Thomas Hospital fund of that town, 
without conditions. 

At the convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, which 
has just closed at Colorado Springs, 
Mrs. A. W. Bowen of Washington was 
elected president of the women’s in- 
ternational auxiliary, and Mrs. C. E. 
McKee of Indianapolis secretary- 
treasurer. 

More than one hundred girls of 
prominent families in Corea have just 
been taken to the Corean imperial 
palace to select from among them a 
consort for the Crown Prince of Corea. 
Ten candidates will be selected first, 
and then three will be selected from 
the ten, and finally one will be chosen 
from the three. 

Less than two years ago, a pros- 
pector lost his way on the déSert near 
the California line, in Nye County, 
Nevada, and died of thirst. On the 
spot where his body was found is now 
the town of Bullfrog with a water 
works plant costing $50,000, which 
supplies an abundance of water, and 
the hotels and homes are equipped 
with baths. 

A new board of education for Wash- 
ington, D. C., has lately been appoint- 
ed, under a new law, by the judges of 
the District Supreme Court. It was 
understood that no member of a pre- 
ceding board should be appointed and 
this rule was adhered to except in the 
case of Mrs. Mary Church Terrell. She 
is the only one of the nine members 
who has heen reappointed. 

The Seventh Ward Republican Ciub 
of Jersey City is to be reinforced by 
a “ladies auxiliary.” The good women, 
even before adopting a constitution, 
declared that they could not and would 
not hold any meetings on Monday. 
Who will ever dare say again that 
women would neglect their homes if 
they became interested in politics, af- 
ter this exhibition of devotion to wash 
day? 

The Children’s Aid Society of New 
York city, which is the pioneer in this 
kind of work in this country, sent 22,- 
000 little children to the seas in quest 
of health during the season just fin- 
ished. The society first gave atten- 
tion to the outdoor work for children 
in 1874. The funds supporting the ac- 
tivities of the society come entirely 
from popular subscription. Last vear 
$35,000 was expended, and this year 
the figures will be about the same or 
a little larger. 

The fairy tales by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, now appearing in “St. 
Nicholas,” will be published in book 
form, one story to a book, and each 
volume with a number of illustrations 
in color, by the Century Company. 

Mrs. Deborah Staples of Bridge- 
port, Conn., is just 106 years and six 
months old. She is in better health 
than she has been at any time since 
she became a centenarian, and is con- 
stantly gaining. She can remember 
distinctly things that happened in the 
war of 1812. 

Over a hundred poor and sickly wo- 
men were turned out of the Mercer 
Memorial Home at Atlantic City last 
week as a result of the tying up of 
$10,000 of the institution in the failure 
of the Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. Women who had gone 
there for a few days’ rest and recup- 
eration under the terms of an endow- 
ment by which their expenses were to 
be only nominal, were forced to go 
back to their city homes, haing but 
tasted of the delight of being in the 
bracing sea atmosphere. 

Many women can sail their own 
catboats along the bays and coves of 
a summer resort, but women who have 
the nerve and the seamanship to navi- 
gate a ship to the other end of the 
world are few. Two of the latter will 
soon meet, however, at the Crozettes, 
in the Indian ocean. Both are married 
and both are on whalers. Mrs. Honor 
E. Earle, who has shipped on her hus- 
band’s whaling bark as “assistant 
navigator,” can sail the Charles W. 
Morgan about as well as her husband. 
The Morgan's skipper, -..s. Horace 
Smith, the other woman navigator, is 
now on the Crozettes whaling ground 

The white ribboners of Redwood 
Falls, Minn., have resolved that no 
more sreenhouse flowers for the 
funerals of departed members shall he 





purchased with the funds of the union, 
but that a piece of white satin bearing 
the letters “W. C. T. U.,” with flowers 
from the gardens of the white-ribbon- 
ers. shall be used instead. While in- 
dividual members will have perfect 
freedom to purchase flowers if they 
wish to do so, these women feel that 
they will honor their dead more truly 
by giving flowers of their own tend- 
ing, and by using the funds of the 
union in ministering to the living. 

Edith Nichol Ellison, a daughter of 
the late Dr. Bradley, who succeeded 
Dr. Stanley as dean of Westminster, 
has written a volume, to be published 
in this country by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., entitled “‘A Child’s Recollections 
of Tennyson.” There was a very close 
friendship between the families of 
the dean and the poet, and the author 
had many opportunities of seeing 
Tennyson at short range among his 
own boys and with Dr. Bradley’s girls. 
Mrs. Ellison’s last sight of the late 
poet laureate was at a luncheon at the 
deanery on the day that he was made 
a peer. 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske has pre- 
sented to the Mexican Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals a 
fountain of polished granite for the 
use of horses and dogs. The Mexican 
society is not two years old, but it has 
done much good work in stopping 
cockfights and in creating a public 
sentiment against bullfighting. As a 
consequence, not long ago a newspaper 
in the City of Mexico predicted that 
bullfighting would be abolished in 
Mexico within five years. The S. P. C. 
A. has prepared a petition to the gov- 
ernment for the abolition, not alone of 
bullfights, but of cockfights as well. 

Schloss Friedrichshof, the meeting 
place of the English King and German 
Kaiser, is interesting as the creation 
of a woman, and that woman the late 
German Empress Frederick, the moth- 
er of the Kaiser; the memorial of one 
woman to another. The large sum that 
the castle cost was part of a great be- 
quest made to the Empress by the 
Duchess de Galliera, an enormously 
rich woman, whose only son and heir 
became a Socialist and refused to ac- 
cept wealth he had not earned. At 
his desire the duchess gave away large 
sums in her lifetime and bequeathed 
the rest to public objects or public 
benefactors. The city of Genoa has 
a great hospital and other charities 
endowed by this public-spirited wo- 
man, and in Paris the Musee Galliera 
is the creation of her wealth. The 
Empress Frederick built the castle to 
be the home of her widowhood, and it 
is full of artistic objects collected by 
her during her lifetime. It was here 
that King Edward bade a last fure- 
well to his elder sister, to whom he 
was greatly attached. It is now occu- 
pied by one of the daughters of the 
Empress and her family. 

“A young girl of respectable appear- 
ance was noticed walking in a local 
park, day after day, in a very dejected 
mood; one of our committee, seeing 
the girl was a stranger, ventured to 
inquire the cause of her trouble. He 
enlisted the services of a Christian 
lady, who elicited the following facts: 
Our young friend belonged to a town 
12 miles distant: a week ago she had 
quarrelled with her parents, and in a 
fit of temper had left her home in 
order to be free from its ‘restraints.’ 
She declared she dared not return 
home, Our secretary, having ascer- 
tained the whereabouts of her parents, 
at once took a train and interviewed 
her father, who was evidently suffer- 
ing great distress of mind, but gladly 
accompanied our secretary to Stockton, 
and was rejoiced to find his wandering 
child and bring her home again. It 
was splendid preventive work, and our 
secretary was rewarded for his vigi- 
lant ' effort—for, instrumentally, he 
saved the girl from the errors of her 
way—and received from her father a 
thank offering to the funds of our as- 
sociation.”’—Vigilance Record, London, 
Eng. 

The improvement of educational fa- 
cilities for girls in Germany goes on 
unceasingly. Even in Prussia, the cit- 
adel of prejudice and conservatism, the 
establishment of high schools for girls 
is at hand. A conference held last win- 
ter drew up a plan for them, which 
does not, however, seem to have satis- 
fied the authorit’es, who have been 
slow to move. The question now at 
issue relates only to the standards of 
the schools—their creation is conceded. 
But shall they be modelled after the 
boys’ gymnasia, and shall there be the 
ame entrance requirements? This is 
the quandary of the officials, who na- 
turally remember their Kaiser’s dic- 
tum that women shall be limited to 
children, churches, and kitchens. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung and other liberal 
newspapers insist that there is no 
real intellectual difference between 
boys and girls, and that their training 
should be alike, particularly in thor- 
oughness. Moreover, as the Frankfort 
paper points out, the boys’ schools are 
the result of decades if not centuries of 
development; they have been tried and 
bettered where found wanting. Hence 
any experiment with a new system is 
quite unnecessary. It rightly remarks 
that any attempt to differentiate he- 
tween boys and girls is an effort on 
the part of certain persons to develop 
girls along lines established by others, 
instead of giving them the opportu- 
nity to advance and seek intellectual 
happiness in their own way. To Ameri- 
cans this seems like the revival of a 
debate at least forty years old; but it 
is a sign of the growing German liber- 
alism in respect to women to find such 
broad views in so influential a news- 
paper.—New York Evening Post. 
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Rev. Elizabeth Schauss of Toledo, who is to be one of the speakers at the 
National meeting of Spiritualists in Chicago, will act as fraternal delegate 
to that Convention from the N. A. W. S. A. 





The National Purity Conference will be held in Chicago, October 11. In- 
formation in regard to it can be had by writing to B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, 
Wis. 





The women of Hornell (formerly Hornellsville, N. Y.), distributed 3000 
pieces of literature at their County Fair and secured 905 signatures to the 
enrollment cards. Among the literature was an excellent leaflet, “Some Rea- 
sons Why,” by Mrs. Anna C. Etz. 





Some one has sent to Headquarters an official program of the recent 
Copenhagen meeting. There are pictures of many beautiful and historic 
buildings of Denmark, and excellent pictures of Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Catt with a biographical sketch of each. 





Are Treasurers of Local, County and State Associations hustling these 
days to collect dues and get new members? This should be the Treasurer’s 
busy time. States must pay their dues to the National by January 1, and 
the National] ought to go to the Chicago Convention with the largest paid-up 
membership in its history. 


A business committee meeting of the officers of the New York State W. S. 
A. will be held at the home of Miss Mills in Syracuse, September 12. Ar- 
rangements are complete for the Woman’s Day Program at the State Fair 
and for the service at the Woman Suffrage Booth each day. Suffrage work- 
ers from the societies in the vicinity of Syracuse will be in charge. Litera- 
ture will be distributed as usual. 





Mrs. Laura A. Reynolds, who formerly lived in Iowa, but is now one 
of our valued workers at Port Huron, Mich., is visiting at her old home in 
the former State. Mrs. Reynolds is interested in the press work and writes 
to Headquarters that she can secure good local helpers in three Iowa towns 
and one at Pittsfield, Mass. This is the right spirit. The press of the 
country is more than willing to help us. We must not neglect our oppor- 
tunities. 





Dr. Cora Smith Eaton has been appointed Chairman of Enrollment Com- 
mittee for the State of Washington. Of course, she finds persons among 
her patients, business associates and social acquaintances who sign the 
cards very readily. The “of course” is easy to understand if you know 
Dr. Eaton. She contributed a fine article on “Where Women Vote” to a 
recent number of a very wide-awake publication, known as The Citizen, 
published monthly at Seattle. Dr. Eaton writes us of the organization of a 
splendid club at West Seattle, as the result of a parlor meeting. Mrs. 
Louise G. Stapp is its president. 





August 1, Headquarters commenced its efforts in the line of National press 
work. Already eighty newspapers are coming to our Exchange table, and 
more than twice that number of newspapers have signified their willingness 
to use our articles. This is a mere beginning, of course. The greatest 
need of this department is local workers, women who will personally take 
articles to the newspapers and at the same time see that their newspapers 
are supplied with news items of local interest. There are few suffragists 
who cannot be of assistance in this department. Write to Headquarters and 
tell us so if you want to help. 





Have you been reading David Graham Phillip’s “Treason of the Senate’ 
articles in The Cosmopolitan? If you have you surely cannot have failed 
to notice how often he speaks of the real problems confronting our legisla- 
tors, and you have been impressed with the thought that here is a writer 
who realizes that some of “the people’ are women. In reply to a note which 
essayed to express some appreciation of this attitude on Mr. Phillips’ part he 
says: “I agree with you entirely about woman suffrage. I was brought up 
to believe in it, as my mother has been an advocate of it ever since I can 
remember. It seems to me not only just, but expedient; not only expedient, 
but necessary. I am often impressed by the evils to women, moral and 
intellectual both, from their not having the suffrage.” 





The Ohio Woman Suffrage Convention promises to be of unusual interest 
this year. It is to be held October 4 and 5, in Toledo, the home of the 
oldest woman suffrage society in Ohio, if not in the United States. This 
society, the Toledo W. S. A., numbers among its members many women of 
unusual talent and consecration to our cause and no detail which will add 
to the success of the meeting from a local standpoint will be neglected. A 
list of unusually good speakers has been secured. Mayor Brand Whitiock 
will give the address of welcome and Louis F. Post, editor of The Public, 
Chicago, will pe the first night speaker. Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, Mrs. 
Jenney C. Law Hardy, Mrs. Florence Kelley and Rev. Anna H. Shaw will 
be the other speakers of note. Mrs. Law lives at Tecumseh, Mich., but is a 
New Zealander, and her address wil] take the form of an illustrated lecture 
on Australia and New Zealand, the slides having been made in her own 
country. Mrs. Hardy is to be one of the speakers at the Michigan State 
meeting also. 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
and her daughters, Rose and Julia, arrived in New York, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 4. Miss Shaw and Miss Anthony went directly to their home at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, and a few hours after their arrival Miss Shaw was busy 
dictating to a stenographer, attempting a beginning at the huge correspond- 
ence. Mrs. Avery and her daughters will be guests for a few weeks of Miss 
Anna M. Groff at 222 N. 13th street, Philadelphia. Early in October Mrs. 
Avery will “go to housekeeping” at Swarthmore, Pa. On the way home Miss 
Shaw and Mrs. Avery mapped out the progrium for the Chicago Convention, 
Mrs. Avery, as a member of the Program Committee, having generously 
consented to do Miss Gordon’s work on the Committee so that the latter 
need not cut short Kier stay in Europe. One of the first things in order 
now that our President is at home again will be a Business Committee 
meeting of the National officers. This meeting will probably be held at 
Headquarters some time in October. In less than two weeks Miss Shaw 
starts out on her round of visits to the various State Conventions. 
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